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THE ARMY EDUCATION PROGRAM By 


IN THE FAR EAST COMMAND 


As the prospect of military service confronts thou- 
sands of young men in our country, the question of 
their future emerges as a serious problem to them 
and to the nation. Many of these prospective soldiers 
literally throw up their hands in despair and look 
upon entry into the service as spelling the end of per- 
sonal plans for pursuing their post-high-school edu- 
cation, whether academic, vocational, or a combina- 
tion of both. This is not a fair reflection of educa- 
tional facilities made available within provisions of 
the Army education program. 

While the primary objective of military service is 
to train the soldier to take his place in the nation’s 
defense operation, opportunities for educational ad- 
vancement are provided. Even for the man who has 
not attained a fifth-grade equivalency, a directed pro- 
gram to achieve this minimum level is prescribed in 
Army policy. Aside from on-the-job training in some 
military occupational specialty or special training at 
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a service school, which are not actually included within 
the framework of the Army education program, there 
is ample opportunity for all Army personnel to bet- 
ter themselves educationally. The possibilities are 
there. The individual has only to qualify and to take 
advantage of the varied facilities available. Rather 
than having a blind-alley, negative experience, the 
individual can put to use his off-duty hours, particu- 
larly, for a positive, rewarding opportunity to im- 
prove himself within the scope of the Army educa- 
tion program. 

During the past two years the Army education pro- 
gram, part of the Army’s over-all provision for Troop 
Information and Education (TI&E), has shown a 
marked expansion in activity. This development has 
resulted largely from a redefinition of education-pro- 
gram objectives and from a reorganization of the 
TI&E Division at Department of Defense and De- 
partment of Army levels. 
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A TI&E poliey, initiated during World War II and 
until 1948, was operated essentially as a service to 
personnel rather than as a training program. Edu- 
cational activities made available then were primarily 
for those in service who had already attained a fair 
level of education where they could appreciate and 
did take advantage of further educational opportuni- 
While this still 


within the scope of the program, the focal point of 


ties provided, service is available 
the Army education program is the individual who 
has not completed the fifth-grade level, either in for- 
mal education or as determined by a classification test. 
This objective then changes the purpose of the pro- 
gram from a straight welfare service to a training 
mission recognized as a directed responsibility of the 
commander for his personnel. 

The primary motive of the program now is a mili- 
tary one, as the Army Regulation puts it, “to increase 
the efficiency of the Army by raising the academic edu- 
cational level of its personnel.” In other words, edu- 
cation must be provided for those who come into the 
Army whose performance of duty is impaired because 
they lack the capacity to understand directives and 
orders, to relay information adequately, and to com- 
prehend many Army field manuals prepared for the 
level of the average eighth grader. 

Today the Army education program provides mili- 
tary personnel, officers, and the enlisted ranks with 
nonmilitary academic and vocational education sub- 
ject matter below the college graduation level. 

As prescribed in the Army Regulation,! the edu- 
cational areas for the purposes of the Army education 
program are defined as follows: 


1, Basic—for personnel who have not completed the 
fifth grade or who cannot write or speak English with 
the fluency of an adult who has completed fifth grade. 
Personnel who have not attained an aptitude area I or 
mental achievement score of 70 are considered as basics, 
in the education sense until they pass the appropriate 
tests indicating equivalency of fifth grade completion. 

2. Intermediate—For personnel who have passed the 
basie level but have not completed the eighth grade. 

3. High school—for personnel who have completed the 
eighth grade but who have not completed the twelfth 
grade. (Vocational and technical education is provided 
in the high-school edueational area.) 

4. College—For personnel who have completed high- 
school but who have not obtained a college degree. 


Since the Army education program is a directed 
training function to increase effectiveness of per- 
formance, the first priority is given to elimination of 
basies through education. The subject matter in the 
basic-education program includes reading, writing, 


and arithmetic. Basic education may be conducted 


1 Army Regulations 355-30, 24 April 1951, par. 1 b. 
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on duty when practicable. In Korea, for example, 
the basic program is encouraged insofar as the limi- 
tations of the combat operation permit. Where troops 
are undergoing rigid training maneuvers, the basic 
program is temporarily suspended. Once resumed or 
in operation, men are graduated as soon as possible 
with courses frequently conducted in quarterly inere- 
ments. On a four- to five-hour daily basis, about 30 
per cent of the men require one month to qualify, 
while about 65 per cent require two months. 

On-duty time is authorized not only for the basic- 
education program, but for those subjects directly re- 
lated to military specialties as well, since both are 
All other 
education-program activities are voluntary with the 


essential to training and military efficiency. 


individual in his off-duty hours and are encouraged. 

Aside from the academic consideration, the basic- 
program area is stressed, since experience has shown 
that most of the Army’s disciplinary and social prob- 
lems arise within this group. With an increase in 
educational participation, a corresponding decrease in 
delinquency has been noticeable. 

The second priority in pursuit of the over-all ob- 
jective to increase Army efficiency is encouragement 
of all noncommissioned officers and other key enlisted 
personnel to complete the eighth grade; in other 
words, urging them to pass the intermediate level. 
The potential to be reached here is approximately 25 
Subject-matter offer- 
ings here include English, mathematics, and civies. 


per cent of the enlisted ranks. 


The college level is the next, or third, Army ob- 
jective in its education program wherein all officers 
on active duty are urged to complete the equivalent 
of at least two years of college. In order to satisfy 
this objective a qualified individual may take college- 
level, United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFT) 


correspondence courses or enroll for courses avail- 


able through USAFI from co-operating colleges and 
universities under contract with the government, or 
enroll in college classroom offerings at or near an 
Army installation. College-level “campus” courses, 
granting recognized credit, are offered by the exten- 
divisions of stateside universities in overseas 
The University of California, for example, 


However, the In- 


sion 
areas. 
services the Far East Command, 
ternational Division of Sophia University, a Jesuit 
school in Tokyo, also provides college-level courses on 
its campus. The Army and the enlisted student share 
in these university-courses costs, whether California 
or Sophia. Recently tuition assistance to Army offi- 
cers was withdrawn by Congressional action. 

To provide continuing educational opportunities for 
Army personnel beyond the intermediate area, many 
high-school-level, group-study classes in academic, 
technical, and vocational subjects are made available 
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at Army education centers. In addition USAFI 
offers a wide choice of correspondence and self-teach- 
ing courses at this level The instruction in group- 
study classes at the high-school and college levels is 
conducted mainly by United States civilian personnel 
trained in education. Group-study teachers at the 
basie and intermediate levels, however, are most fre- 
quently military personnel who are authorized to be 
paid for their services from Army funds. 

Civilian edueation advisers and specialists, as pro- 
fessional staff advisers to the TI&E officer, are pro- 
vided to handle the activities within an education cen- 
ter and to offer some stability to the program since 
military personnel are subject to transfer more read- 
ily. The activities which these civilian personnel eon- 
duct include: counseling; administering educational 
development tests, placement and achievement tests, 
USAFI end-of-course tests; USAFI registration; and, 
in some cases, classroom teaching. These civilian ad- 
visers are not presently included on the staffs at 
Army education centers in Korea. 

In studying world-wide participation figures in the 
Army education program by educational areas for 
1951, activity was greatest on the high-school level, 
with participation on the basie, college, and inter- 
mediate levels following in that order. Since about 
half the enlisted men and a little less than half of 
the officers fall into the high-school area by definition, 
it is understandable why the greatest activity was at 
that level. 

Although the number of military personnel at the 
intermediate level, the second priority where partici- 
pation was light, runs about 25 per cent, there is need 
to encourage these men to enroll in courses and to seek 
advisement to take achievement-test batteries avail- 
able. Successful completion of the intermediate 
achievement-test battery would place the individual at 
the high-school level for military purposes and could 
be accomplished by many without actually attending 
formal classwork. Since many key noneommissioned 
officers fall into the intermediate category and this 
phase of education is voluntary, the prospects of rub- 
bing shoulders with subordinates in classes where in- 
termediate-level subjects are conducted may account 
for the lower rate of participation in this area. 

The program in the Far East Command.*—By 
comparing Kast 1951 
against the world profile, participation of the high- 


Far Command activity in 


school level was also the greatest, accounting for 


approximately 70 per cent of the activity. However, 
the college-level participation rated second highest, 
with about 20 per cent of the activity. The remain- 


ing 10 per cent was divided between the basie and the 


2 Includes U. S. Army units in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, 
and some Army personnel in the Philippines. 
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intermediate levels, with better than half of the per- 
centage of this activity at the basic level. 

As the tempo of the Korean operation eased during 
1951 and through the first half of 1952, participation 
in all educational activities in the command jumped 
from less than 10 per cent to about 25 per cent. The 
Kighth Army in Korea had a rise in prrticipation 
from about three per cent to about 14 per cent. This 
represents about half the theater total in participa- 
tion, the bulk of it being USAFTI activity. 

During the first half of 1952, participation at the 
high-school level in the command was better than 65 
per cent, with about 10 per cent of the activity at the 
basie level. This inerease in participation was in- 
dieative of the commander’s desire to meet with the 


provisions of Army Regulations regarding the basic 


level. 

Army edueation accomplishment during 1951 on a 
world-wide basis and the first half of 1952, as com- 
pared with the command, reveals the same pattern 
of educational achievement as borne out in the study 
of participation which follows: 

‘ 52—first 
— = 
FEC 
850 
350 


World 


5th-grade certificates awarded 30,500 

8th-grade certificates awarded 5,500 

High-school GED® tests suc 
cessfully completed 

College GED tests sucecess 
fully completed 


43,900 9,000 


7,900 1,700 
87,800 11,900 8,050 
In order to provide actual college-level course work 
for personnel in all branches of the military service 
in the command, the University of California is co- 
operating in presenting appropriate extension classes. 
The courses offered are those which satisfy require- 
ments for the first two years in the College of Let- 
ters and Science of the university. Extension-class 
credits earned are acceptable toward graduation and 
may be added toward required residence credit if the 
student becomes a regular student at the university. 
These extension-elass eredits may be acceptable to 
other schools for degree eredit. 
Since September, 1951, the total 
nearly 30 “campuses” throughout the command‘ have 


enrollment at 
averaged over 1,300 students. Army enrollments dur- 
ing that period have run about 280 in a regular eight- 
week term, with a class meeting twice a week. In- 
dividual class enrollments have run from 25 to 100. 
With academic educational attainment closely related 

3General Educational Development tests are reeog- 
nized for accreditation purposes by most civilian schools 
in accordance with recommendations of the American 
Council on Edueation, 


4 Including elasses on Guam. 
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to qualification for promotion and to appointment in 
the regular ranks of the Air Force, their college-level 
participation has been the highest in California and 
Sophia classes. Despite rather unfavorable condi- 
tions for class work in Korea, university courses have 
been popular there. Recent enrollments have totaled 
better than 300 at from four to six “campuses.” 
Sophia classes run on a two-semester a year basis and 
usually tally about 50 Army enrollments. 

The Army education-program activities exceed the 
bounds of Department of the Army requirements and 
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that is quite deliberately planned. By making avail- 
able a variety of educational facilities at minimum 
personal expense, the individual serviceman is en- 
couraged to take the initiative to reach a level of 
educational attainment above the lowest requirement. 
Not only is the individual benefited by more eduea- 
tion, but the nation gains an advantage in having 
The 


Army profits at the same time, since an advancement 


more intelligent and better equipped citizens. 


in educational status should help lead to an improve- 


ment in qualities of leadership, a trait ever in demand. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD! 


JOHN F. GUMMERE 


The William Penn Charter School 


Ir is my pleasure, as chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board, to 
bring you official greetings. In this short report, it 
is impossible to say all that should be said about the 
achievements and the activities of the year. To do 
them even scant justice is a problem. I find myself 
in the position of the Indian who paused in sending 
smoke signals with a blanket to watch the cloud of 
an atomic explosion rise into the New Mexico skies. 
Said he to a friend, “Boy! I wish I’d said that!” 

The members of the Executive Committee have dealt 
promptly and with unflagging zeal with the many 
questions that have faced us. The diversity of these 
questions is quite different from those which are said 
to have appeared for three successive years, without 
change, on the final examinations given by a college 
social science department. When taxed with the fact 
that students knew in advance exactly what the ques- 
tions were, the head of the department replied, “That 
doesn’t bother us a bit. We just change the answers 
every year.” 

The October meeting of the Executive Committee 
was again open to the heads of SEB committees. 
This joint session, from the very first time it was held, 
proved to be extremely useful to all of us; and like 
all such gatherings of SEB friends, it has always 
been very enjoyable. 

Each year at this time, I try to express for all of 


us our deep appreciation of the work of Esther 
The same superlatives are annually appro- 
priate; with the help of Mrs. Pow, she performs pro- 


Osgood. 
digious feats. Everyone here knows how much of the 
board’s successful work is due to her. 

The year just ended has had its significant events. 


1 Report of the chairman of the Executive Committee 
for 1952-53. 


Someone has said, “Everything is more complicated 
than it seems.” The longer you live, the truer this 
appears. The complexities of life today are far be- 
yond what any of us in school were led to expect. 
Perhaps a new toy, said to have been invented for 
training children for life adjustment, may prove effi- 
cacious. It is delivered disassembled; no matter how 
you put it together, it comes out wrong. 

The board’s new venture in holding a regional meet- 
ing in San Francisco was something that most em- 
phatically came out right. 

The possibility of another regional conference is 
before us. Where shall it be, and when? Your sug- 
gestions will be weleomed and can be discussed by the 
Executive Committee next month. 

In the national scene, the important decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, holding that the Hill 
School is an institution of “purely public charity” and 
therefore exempt from taxation, is bound to have wide 
influence. Dr. Conant’s views, already sufficiently dis- 
cussed, should be met by further extension of the 
growing effort on the part of independent schools all 
over the country to co-operate with schools of all kinds 
in the interest of better education. 

The board is already taking some steps, officially, 
The Independent School Bulletin, 
which continues to provide a uniquely valuable com- 


in this direction. 


pendium of information, is being sent free of charge 
to 63 public-school leaders, and a special subseription 
rate is now in effect for public schools in general. 
The board would like to take other steps. The grant 
given us to set up the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
has come back to us twice over, and the large balance 
We might 
use some of it to sponsor several more seminars such 


to its eredit ought to be put to work again. 


as the highly suecessful one in sex education which 
was so ably managed by Ogden Miller and the Gun- 
nery. We might use it to aid experimentation in the 
teaching of French, for example, in the elementary 
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grades. Again, your suggestions will be welcome and 
will be promptly studied. 

I cali your attention, in this connection, to the 
article in the February Atlantic by John Garrett, Eng- 
lish schoolmaster, wherein a number of pertinent 
questions are asked about education in American 
schools. His remarks suggest that the independent 
school has always stood for what he aptly describes 
as “the centuries-old tradition of exact, precise, and 


” Let us continue to do so and 


thorough learning. 
let us not be confused or dismayed by the plethora of 
devices aimed at what is vaguely called “social ad- 
justment” which have driven out the discipline of the 
mind. One must never forget that Gresham’s Law 
works in education, too. 

The board has been of considerable help in the past 
by publishing pamphlets on alumni organizations, 
public relations, fund raising. It will soon publish 
one for the guidance of trustees which should be use- 
ful for schools and colleges, both publie and private. 
We hope it will be widely studied and widely used. 
I hope that the board will take the lead by vigorously 
advocating and by supporting, wherever possible, cer- 
tain steps which would be of great value to trustees 
and boards of all kinds in schools and colleges, publie 
and private. 

There is no doubt that boards often need more in- 
formation than they can ordinarily secure, and more 
guidance than they are sometimes willing to accept. 
There is no doubt that a great many institutions have 
suffered from the fact that in the majority of in- 
stances boards operate quite by themselves, with little 
knowledge of, or regard for, the problems and the 
practices of other groups with similar responsibilities. 
There is no doubt that the conscientious and influential 
men and women, whose publie spirit and interest 
makes them willing to donate their services to edu- 
eational institutions, accomplish much in their separate 
efforts. 
of schools and colleges have been disturbed by ap- 


There is no doubt that faculties in a number 


pointments of heads of their institutions which have 
turned out to be ill-advised. They have also been 
disturbed by distnissals, some of them summary, some 
of them after rather long terms of service, of other 
heads. 

I therefore inquire why any and every board or 
group of trustees of any and every school or college, 
publicly or privately controlled, while keeping its full 
right to make the final decision in matters for which 
a board is held finally responsible, should not: 

1. Admit to all meetings duly elected representa- 
tives of the teaching faculty. Executive sessions 
could be held when necessary, but regular and direct 
contact between board and faeulty is of great value. 

2. Use the professional knowledge of the faculty 
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when studying the appointment of a new head of the 
institution. Few boards can get high-level and tech- 
nically competent professional judgments of eandi- 
All too often, the 
It is 


highly significant that, when a search is begun, there 


dates without technical assistance. 


new head appears out of the mists of seerecy. 


is almost unanimous apprehension amongst the fac- 
ulty about the choice. This apprehension arises, not 
from doubts of the integrity or the conscientiousness 
of the committee which conducts the search, but from 
the fact that its members are hardly ever at home in 
the academie field. 

national 


local and 


lead of 
groups of school and college heads who for years 
have worked together and have helped each other by 
pooling their knowledge and jointly studying their 


3. Follow the many 


This kind of joint and mutual assistance 
Edueational ad- 


problems. 
works very well on the local level. 
ministrators have long sinee realized that their aims 
are the same and their problems are similar, and that 
Trustees and boards could 
What is at stake is good 
education, not the jealous guarding of some pseudo- 


what helps one, helps all. 
do exactly the same thing. 


secret. 

This very plan has been in effect in England for 
some years and has just been adopted by the Canadian 
independent schools. The Governing Bodies Associa- 
tions, as they are ealled, have functioned well. No 
better example of this could be found than in their 
dealings with the Labour Party when it came into 
power in England. 
posed to the great privately managed and privately 


That party was naturally op- 


supported schools of England because they stand for 
Yet the 


ease for these schools was so ably presented that 


almost the precise opposite of Socialism. 


a government which might well have been expected to 
abolish them or at least completely to control them 
agreed to offer scholarships which would enable 
promising pupils to attend them. 

We trust that no such grave erisis will face either 
our public or our nonpubli¢ schools in this country. 
3ut there are many other difficulties, and a co-opera- 
tive approach to them, already tried in some public 
and private boards, is bound to be effective. 

One such problem may be cited here: that of secur- 
ing trained teachers. Many school systems are offer- 
ing teachers without experience the same monthly rate 
of pay that has been in effect for newly graduated 
engineers. I recently was told about one county sys- 
tem which has been approaching top-ranking teacher 
trainees in their junior year of college with the offer 
of a contract to take effect in the September after 
graduation and the payment of tuition in the senior 


year if they will sign up. The emergency has pro- 
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duced nothing less than scholastic scholarships! What 
will they think of next? 

Such, then, are some of the activities, the ambi- 
tions, and the problems of the moment. Let us hope 
that our board can make an ever-increasing contri- 
bution to our schools in particular and to education 
in general. With the strong support of our 350 mem- 
bers and with a continuation of the enthusiastie work 
of committees, the year to come is bound to be a fruit- 
ful one, Certain it is that we shall return from this 
meeting, as we always do, stimulated by the profes- 


Research. 
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siona! contacts and the desire to improve our teach- 


ing. Of equal importance, I think, we are cheered 


and refreshed by the good fellowship which is so much 


a part of these meetings. 

About to begin a third term as chairman, I must 
thank the Nominating Committee for their cordial and 
flattering action in proposing me for it; I am little 
worthy of their generous praise. You may be sure 
that I look forward with the greatest of pleasure to 
continuing the happy associations and friendships 
which have meant so much in the years just passed. 





SOME DETERMINANTS OF DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN HIGHER EDUCATION! 


H. H. Remmers 


Purdue University 


THE importance of attitudes, of value systems, 
needs no extensive documentation or proof. The writ- 
ings of poets, playwrights, and prophets attest uni- 
versally to this truth and within recent decades even 
What Allport 
said nearly 20 years ago is even more true today. “The 
concept of attitude is probably the most distinctive 


social scientists have come to realize it. 


and indispensable concept in contemporary American 
social psychology.’? 

A second self-evident fact is that the teen-agers of 
today will be the responsible citizens of tomorrow. 
For good or ill they will have to come to terms with, 
carry on, and develop the culture that they inherit. 

Thirdly, for the first time in the history of this or 
any other country, these teen-agers for the most part 
are in school, 

Finally, we have now developed a fairly efficient 
science and technology of measuring attitudes, 

It was this combination of ideas that led me in 1940 
to propose a continuous program of measuring and 
evaluating the attitudes of high-school youth. From 
a state-wide beginning in 1941 the “Purdue Opinion 
Panel” has for the past several years been nation- 
wide in its scope and typically responds to three polls 
during the school year. The panel in any one year 
will consist of from 75 to 100 schools with from 10,000 
to 18,000 participating pupils who reveal their atti- 
tudes anonymously. 

Kach participating school receives two reports on 
each poll—a report on its own pupils and a national 

1 Presented before the Midwest Edueators’ Conference 
on Discrimination in Higher Edueation, November 21, 
952. 

? 2G, W. Allport, chapter on ‘‘ Attitudes’? in C. Mureh- 
ison (Ed.), ‘‘Handbook of Social Psychology.’’ Wor- 
cester: Clark University Press, 1935, p. 789. 

3H. H. Remmers. The Indiana Teacher, May, 1941. 


report based on a representative stratified sample of 
2,500 to 3,000 pupils so drawn from the total sample 
as to be representative for the nation as to sex, grade, 
residence (urban or rural), region, political prefer- 
ence, religion, parents’ education, socio-economic sta- 
tus, and sometimes “race.” It is necessary to control 
the sample on at least these characteristics, for they 
are related to attitudes in various ways. 

Society through its institutions molds the minds 
and especially the value systems by which the over- 
whelming majority of its members regulate their be- 
havior. “The institutional system,” says Weisskopf,‘ 
“is inseparably connected with a specific ‘value-atti- 
tude system which determines the ‘social character’ of 
most individuals living under Western industrial sys- 
tems. . . . Our great emphasis on technology is . . 
interconnected with a positive evaluation of activity 
directed toward change and control of the external, 
physical world.” This “externalization is reflected in 
the tendency of modern man to depend on external 
supports for his self-respect by pursuing such life 
This 
tends to undermine his inner security by depriving 
Quanti- 


fication is incompatible with the individualistic belief 


goals as acquisition of possessions and power. 
him of a center of stability within himself. 


in the qualitative uniqueness of the individual .. . 
tends to undermine moral and traditional standards, 
and has an unstabilizing effect on society and person- 
ality.” 

Moreover, “the individualistic, competitive, value- 
attitude system leads to aggressive interpersonal rela- 
often considers not 


tions. . . . Industrial man 


only his business rivals as competitors but also his sex 
partners, siblings, neighbors, and peers of his group.” 
Again: 
Through the spread of mass consumption and ecom- 
munication, sociopsychological attitudes became widely 
conformist. Mass organization, moreover, cannot 


exist without an administrative hierarchy which relates 


4W. A. Weisskopf. Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VII, 


No. 4, 1951, pp. 1-6. 
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people to each other through domination and submis- 
The idea of equality, born in a society of small 
scale independent producers and individuals, become to 
the in- 


sion. 


some extent fictitious in a civilization in which 
dividual ean exist only as a member of giant organiza- 
tions, 
by certain child-rearing patterns; its growth, however, 
has also been fostered by the mass character of indus- 


The ‘authoritarian personality’ may be caused 


trial civilization. 

In general then, Weisskopf concludes that some uni- 
versal human needs are satisfied by American indus- 
trial 
values, inner strivings—are neglected and frustrated. 


civilization and others—inner contemplative 
It tends, through competitive striving for economic 
success to create “an atmosphere of aggressive hostil- 
ity in human relations. The social mobility and the 
unlimitedness of the goal of social climbing create in- 
security and make difficult the preservation of self- 
respect in case of economic failure. Mass civilization 
leads to a standardization of personalities and to the 
preponderance of domination-submission situations in 
interpersonal relations.” 

These socially created inner conflicts not infre- 
quently show up in psychological clinies and in psy- 
chopathic hospitals. The mental-health movement is, 
therefore, a counter-revolutionary trend that even- 
tually may change the conflict-generating institutions 
of our industrial society. 

Let us turn now from this hypothetico-deduetive 
explanation of personality in our culture to a look 
at some of the expressions of value-attitudes of teen- 
agers in our culture. Do they provide evidence of 
felt insecurity, of aggressive tendencies, of the kind 
of rigid personality characteristics associated with the 
“authoritarian personality” recently extensively ex- 
plored by a number of psychologists ?° 

In a series of “Studies of Social Intolerance” one 
social psychologist® comes to such conclusions as the 
following: 

It appears that the more anti-semitic students 
are on the average less liberal in social outlook, less 
tolerant of other races and groups, less internationally 
minded, more nationalistic, more eynieal concerning the 
ideals of demoeracy, less impressed by the record of 
achievement in securing human rights and privileges in 
this country, less tolerant and trusting of others in a 
general way, less magnanimous, less respectful of others’ 
integrity, less able to overlook and ignore minor irrita- 
tions and frustrations, less concerned with resolving and 
rectifying problems once they de arise in interpersonal 
to socio 


interaction, and are less sociable. In respect 


economic status, the more prejudiced students come from 


5 T. W. Adorno, FE. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, 
and R. N. Sanford, ‘‘The Authoritarian Personality.’’ 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 

6H.G. Gough. Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 33, 
1951, pp. 237-246. 
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poorer homes, and tend to exhibit characteristic fears, 
insecurities and doubts which are often associated with 
such backgrounds. The prejudiced subjects are clearly 
less intelligent, and, as would now be expected on the 
basis of previous data, show the attitudes and beliefs 
which the California group designated as ‘‘anti-demo- 


cratic.’ 
In another paragraph he summarizes as foliows: 


If a brief review is attempted of the factors which 
seemed to characterize the more anti-semitie subjects in 
the several samples, it seems that the following impres- 
sions emerged: (1) lower intellectual level; (2) disad- 
vantaged economic background; (3) less sociability and 
participation in school activities; (4) inferior academic 
performance; (5) greater uneasiness and discomfort in 
social situations; (6) greater tendency to complain of 
personal dissatisfactions, problems, and annoyances; (7) 
narrowness of outlook in regard to national and interna- 
tional affairs; (8) debunking attitude toward questions 
of politieal-social ideals and goals; (9) antagonism to- 
ward many out groups, not just some particular out 
groups; (10) emphasis on nationalism, chauvinism, and 
conservatism; (11) feelings of victimization and exploi- 
tation. 

All of these factors are similar to those observed in 
other studies and seem to justify the conclusion that there 
is a discoverable and identifiable attitudes 


and beliefs, into which the specified ethnie opinions are 


network of 


characteristically integrated. 


Our attitude measurements via the “Purdue Opinion 
Panel” provide evidence of a similar sort. Before 
presenting a sampling of this evidence, however, let 
me demonstrate the general validity of our most re- 
cent poll—No. 33—by citing the pre-election results 
on two questions. The poll was administered about 
the middle of October, and to the question, “If you 
were going to take part in this year’s elections, for 
which of the following eandidates would you vote?” 


, 


“Bisenhower-Nixon” received 57 per cent, “Steven- 


son-Sparkman,” 37 per cent, and “Some other can 


didate,” 5 per cent. The final election results on the 


popular vote were for Kisenhower, 57.1 per cent; for 
Moreover, the defection of 


Stevenson, 42.9 per cent. 
a sizable proportion of Democrats was foreshadowed 


in the breakdown by political preferences: 


Republican Democrat 


Eisenhower- Nixon 94 per cent 20 per cent 


Stevenson-Sparkman Cie," 76 


The personality characteristics of the ethnocentric 
person summarized by Gough agree very substantially 
the authors of “The Authori- 
In our Poll No. 33 we included 


with the findings of 
tarian Personality.” 
a number of items from the F-Seale developed by 


these four psychologists as well as some of our own 


7 Adorno and others, op. cit. 
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devising. For the present purpose I shall present 


only the findings for high-school seniors, since they 


are relatively near to college entrance. The psycho- 
logical nature of the poll items will be more or less 
self-evident as I present them. Ethnocentrism, t.e., 
an inflated positive valuaiion of the in-group and a 
corresponding negative valuation of out-groups is 
characteristic of the authoritarian personality. How 
great is the incidence of this social malaise? Twelfth 


graders have not a little of it. Examples: 


High School 
Seniors 
Disagree 
Per Per 
cent cent 


Agree 


Some politicians place too much 
emphasis upon the principle, 
‘“America for Americans.’’ 

There should be laws against 
marriage persons of 


different races. 


between 


Swimming pools should admit 
people of all races and nation- 
alities, to swim in the same 
pool. 

People of different races should 
not dance together. 

Pupils of all 
tionalities should attend school 


this 


races and na- 
together everywhere in 
country. 

People of different races and 
nationalities should be allowed 
to live in the same neighbor- 
hoods. 
Public 
serve people of all races and 


eating places should 
nationalities, even at the same 
table if the customers want it 
that way. 

Our armed forces should not 
have officers of some races and 
nationalities. 

Hotels are right in refusing to 
admit people of certain races 
or nationalities. 

Property owners or their agents 
should prevent people of some 
races or nationalities from liv- 
ing in the better neighbor- 
hoods. 

All theatres should admit peo- 
ple of all races and nationali- 
ties, and allow them to sit any- 
where they want. 

There are people of some races 
and nationalities who are by 
nature less capable of advance- 
ment. 

Any kind of people—no matter 
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High School 
Seniors 

Disagree 
Per 
cent 


Item Agree 
Per 
cent 

what race or national origin— 

can become 100 per cent Amer- 

icans. 

It’s a mistake to trust any na- 

tion until we are completely 

sure of them. 

We should not limit and control 

immigration of foreigners into 

this country as much as we do 

now. 

Despite what people say about 

human nature, all the people of 

the world will someday live 

peacefully together. 

Foreign countries have very 

little to contribute to American 

progress today. 

Most foreigners have annoying 

habits. 


Another characteristic of the authoritarian person- 
ality is an attitude of toughness, a punitive attitude, 
and emphasis on nationalism, chauvinism, conserva- 
tism, strict discipline, and unquestioning obedience to 
authority. 

High School 
Seniors 
Item Agree Disagree 
Per Per 
cent cent 
The true American Way of life 
is disappearing so fast that 
force may be necessary to pre- 
serve it. 
People about 
things in the U. 8S. should be 
sent out of this country if they 
don’t like it. 
There is hardly anything lower 


who complain 


than a person who does not feel 
a great love, gratitude and re- 
spect for our flag. 

Americans are getting soft; 
most people need stricter disci- 
pline and the will to defend 
their interests. 

Criminals, especially those 
guilty of sex 
have mental and medical help 
rather than severe punishment. 


crimes, should 


3. Obedience and a proper respect 
for authority should be the very 
first requirements of a good 
citizen. 

Strict and forceful leaders who 
demand an unquestioning trust 
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High School 
Seniors 

Disagree 
Per 
cent 


Agree 
Per 
cent 

are not desirable in this coun- 

try. 67 33 

We should have as little as pos- 

sible to do with the foreign 

countries of the world. 

In its relations with other coun- 

tries the U. S. should depend 

more upon a discussion of prob- 

lems than upon ‘‘get tough’’ 

actions. 

There is too 

about 

from foreign ideas within this 

country. 

54. An insult to our honor should 
always be punished. 44 


much concern 


democracy 


danger to 


Another aspect of the authoritarian personality is 
feelings of victimization and exploitation. 


High School 
Seniors 

Agree Disagree 
Per 
eent 


Per 
cent 
Most people don’t realize how 
much our lives are controlled 
by plots hatched in secret by 
others. 
We should have as little as pos- 
sible to do with the foreign 
countries of the world. 
The U. 8. should be willing to 
give up some of its national 
power and independence to the 
United Nations in the interest 
of a better world. 54 46 


It is apparent from the foregoing that my implicit 
thesis is that discrimination in higher education as 


Events 
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elsewhere is a function of personality characteristics 
of faculty, students, patrons, and, in general, those 
who make up the college or university community. 
These (chiefly attitudinal) characteristics in toto eon- 
stitute the syndrome that we label “prejudice.” Psy- 
chiatrists along with social and clinical psychologists 
are agreed that some people have to be prejudiced 
against other races, religions, and nationalities for 
their very sanity’s sake. Their inadequate, internally 
insecure personalities demand that they classify them- 
selves as superior individuals, and mere logie will not 
change them, And if it did, they would be ready for 
mental institutions. 

What can be done about the problem? 
if my sketchy analysis is valid, is a long-range prob- 
lem of education aided wherever possible by legislative 
support. While fairer attitudes 
upon people, nevertheless there is probably no surer 
way of making generations of prejudiced people than 
to let children grow up in a physical environment of 
segregation and in a psychological climate geared to 
Hence, if enough people support 
anti-discrimination regulations or laws to make them 


Its solution, 


one eannot force 


such segregation. 


enforceable, a prejudiced generation ean be con- 
strained to change its outward behavior. To the ex- 
tent that this oceurs, children will have more of a 
chanee to grow up knowing and liking those who 
differ from them in race, creed, or national origin. 

To the extent that frustrations of adults in the 
world of work especially can be minimized and if the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis has any validity, it 
is reasonable to suppose that less seapegoating will be 
needed by internally insecure individuals and the au- 
thoritarian personality may become, if not extinet, at 
least sufficiently rare to make relatively pointless a 
quotation from Bertrand Russell with which I shall 
close: 

Man has hitherto survived because he was too ignorant 
to know how to realize his wishes. Now that he can 
realize them, he must either change them or perish.’’§ 


8B. Russell, Saturday Review, August 9, 1952, p. 8. 





VOCATIONAL INFORMATION ON 
TEACHING OMITTED 

AN interesting report, “Vocational Information 
Digest,” has been published by the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, Rutgers University. The “Digest” 
consists of reports of a Vocational Information Con- 
ference, organized by the students and held at the 
college last October. 
from diseussions by committee chairmen and the chair- 


The topics selected resulted 


man of the conference and were worked over with the 
director of the Personnel Bureau. An introductory 


statement, “How We Did It,” by the chairman of the 
conference, concludes with the following words: 

The Vocational Information Digest is a collection of 
the work of the student recorders, assembled in the hope 
that the information gained through the three-day con- 
ference may be of interest and service to young women 
who are thoughtful of their place in the modern world. 

What makes the report interesting is not merely the 
fact that the conference was organized and eonducted 
by the students, but the glaring omission of what has 
come to be regarded as pre-eminently a woman’s occu- 
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pation. Everything was canvassed: the woman as 
citizen and homemaker; medical careers; professional 
opportunities in fine arts; military service; social 
work; business careers; careers for mathematical ma- 
jors; and working with words (advertising, public 
relations, and publishing). Radio and TV are not 
included, and teaching is ignored. 

In view of the widespread knowledge of the pre- 
vailing shortage of teachers, the omission of teaching 
as a career is most striking. Even if an explanation 
is to be sought in the fact that students are sufficiently 
familiar with the opportunities in this career and that 
the college has an education department, some refer- 
ence might have been made, in what appears to be an 
attempt to be comprehensive, to the importance of 
the teaching profession to the welfare and progress 
of the nation.—I. L. K. 


THE FIRST PROJECT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Tne first program to be undertaken by the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women (see Scnoon 
AND Society, January 31) was announced today by 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, following the in- 
itial meeting of the commission in Washington. The 
project, according to Professor Lloyd-Jones, chair- 
man of the group of educators recently appointed by 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council 
on Edueation, will be: 


a study of the contributions which women are making 
and can make to society, including a study of the in- 
fluence of personality, attitudes, aptitudes, education, 
and which have affected of areas 
wherein informed people of both sexes feel that women 


culture them, and 
have been adequately or inadequately prepared for the 
expanding responsibilities which they must assume to 
themselves, to their children and families, to their eco- 
nomic status, and to their communities and nation. 


Membership of the commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Adams, includes besides Dr. Lloyd-Jones: Lucile 
Allen, dean, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh 32); Louis T. Benezet, president, Allegheny 
College (Meadville, Pa.) ; Katherine G. Blyley, presi- 
dent, Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.); Harlan 
H. Hateher, president, University of Michigan; Anna 
Hawkes, Mills College (Oakland, 


L. Rose dean, 


Notes ad News 
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Calif.); M. Eunice Hilton, dean, School of Home 
Economies, Syracuse (N. Y.) University; Lucile Petry 
Leone, Chief Nurse Officer and Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States, United States Public 
Health Service; Katharine E. McBride, president, 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Mother Eleanor M. 
O’Byrne, president, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart (Purchase, N. Y.); Ruth Brett Quarles, 
Dillard University (New Orleans 22); and Robert 
L. Sutherland, director, the Hogg Foundation, Uni- 


College; 


versity of Texas. 


THE ADELPHI COLLEGE CLEARING HOUSE 

FOR EXCHANGE OF SUMMER HOMES 

A SUMMER home-away-from-home for Long Island 
school teachers and others is the aim of the Adelphi 
College Exchange Your Home for the Summer Plan, 
which has been announced by Kenneth Jones, di- 
rector of the college’s Extension Division. 

The college is acting as a clearing house for Long 
Island school teachers who wish to travel this summer 
to other parts of the country. By offering their 
homes to other teachers throughout the United States, 
local school people will be able to find summer homes 
on an exchange basis. At the same time, teachers 
from distant parts of the country will be able to find 
summer homes on Long Island while they study in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

According to Mr. Jones, almost 100 out-of-state 
and upstate listings have been received by his office, 
including 18 in various parts of California. A num- 
ber of New England homes are now listed and many 
from the southwestern section of the country. The 
eastern seaboard and midwest states are well repre- 
sented in the listings. 

Adelphi College assumes no responsibility for any 
homes listed in its bureau. The college merely be- 
comes a clearing house for those wishing to exchange 
their homes, putting interested parties in touch with 
each other. 

Although the plan has been devised primarily for 
school teachers, others may participate if they wish. 
Most homes are of the middle-income size, and it is 
assumed that Long Islanders interested in the plan 
will list modest homes. Exact dates of occupaney 
and other details cf the exchange will be arranged 
between interested persons through the facilities of 


the college. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Succeeding Arthur Upham Pope, founder, the Asia 
Institute (New York 28), James M. Landis, former 


dean, the Law School, Harvard University, has been 
appointed chancellor, and James A. Michener, presi- 
dent. Mr. Pope will serve as chancellor emeritus. 
The institute, established in 1928 as the Iranian In- 
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stitute, is believed to be the only graduate school of 
its kind in the United States devoted exclusively to 
Asian affairs. 

Stephen P. Diliberto and Lea V. Miller have received 
additional appointments as assistant deans, College of 
Letters and Science, University of California (Berke- 
ley 4). Mr. Diliberto is assistant professor of mathe- 
maties; Miss Miller, associate professor of decora- 
tive art. The status of Cho-Ming Li has been changed 
from lecturer to associate professor of business ad- 
ministration. Herbert Steiner, associate professor of 
German, the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed visiting professor of German. 

Thomas H. Alexander, visiting professor of educa 
tion, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), will direct 
a new course combining European travel with educa- 
tion that is being offered under the Extension Divi- 
sion. Students who take the six-week tour will earn 
six semester hours of credit toward a graduate degree. 


Wingate A. Lambertson, a staff member of Argonne 
National Laboratory (Chicago), has been appointed 
professor and research associate of the Institute of 
Silicate Chemistry and Related Sciences, University 
of Toledo (Ohio). 

Roben J. Maaske, whose appointment as president, 
Oregon College of Education (La Grande), was re- 
ported in Scuoon, anp Society, May 20, 1950, is in 
Turkey conducting a survey of elementary and second- 
ary teacher education and suggesting possible re- 
visions according to American concepts and educa- 
tional methods at the request of the Turkish Ministry 
of Education through the Department of State. 


Milton S. Eisenhower, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, the Pennsylvania State College, was reported in 
these columns, January 28, 1950, has accepted an in- 
vitation to visit the chief executives of ten South 
American countries as a special emissary of the 
President of the United States. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Ameriean Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edueation, Marion R. 
Trabue, dean, School of Edueation, the Pennsylvania 
State College, assumed the duties of the presidency, 
succeeding Robert Ek, McConnell, president, Central 
Washington College of Edueation (Ellensburg). 
Herbert D. Welte, president, Teachers College of 
Connecticut (New Britain), was elected president- 
elect; Edward C. Pomeroy, associate secretary of the 
association, secretary-treasurer to succeed Charles W. 
Hunt, retiring after 25 years of service; and J. R. 
Rackley, dean, College of Education, the University 
of Oklahoma, to the Executive Committee. 

Louellen Remmy Beyer has resigned as of April 10 
as treasurer and assistant secretary of the Society for 
the Advancement of Education and as managing 
editor of Scuoot aNp Society. Her resignation was 
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accepted with regret by the Trustees who appointed 
Dorothy B. Jacobs as treasurer and Stanley Lehrer as 


managing editor. 


Recent Deaths 

Nissan Touroff, former professor of education and 
(Jerusalem), died, 
Dr. 
Touroff, who was born in Neswish (Russia), came 
to the United States in 1920 and founded the Hebrew 
He had served as pro- 


psychology, Hebrew University 


March 29, at the age of seventy-five years. 


Teachers College (Boston). 
fessor and dean, Jewish Institute of Religion (New 
York 23), now affiliated with Hebrew Union College. 


Henry Albright Mattill, former professor of bio- 
chemistry and head of the department, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, died, March 30, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Dr. Mattill had served as assistant in 
chemistry (1906-08), University of Illinois; assistant 
professor of physiology and physiological chemistry 
(1910-11), associate professor (1911-12), and pro- 
fessor (1912-15), the University of Utah; assistant 
professor of nutrition (1915-19), University of Cali- 
fornia; professor of biochemistry (1919-27), Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.); and professor (1927- 
52), the State University of lowa. 

Mary Patterson Manly, retired teacher and one of 
the oldest surviving members of the faculty, Welles- 
ley (Mass.) College, died, April 1, at the age of 
ninety-nine years. Mrs. Manly had served the college 
as teacher in rhetoric and composition (1800-retire- 
ment). 


The Reverend Charles Burgess Ketcham, president, 
Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), died, April 2, 
at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Ketcham, who had 
held pastorates in the Methodist Chureh (1920-37) 
in Ohio, had served as director of religious education 
(1916-17), Trinity Church, Youngstown (Ohio) ; in- 
structor (1919-20), Seminary 
(Madison, N. J.); and professor of English Bible 
(1917-18) and president (since 1938), Mount Union 


College. 


Drew Theological 


Edwin Thomas Mitchell, professor emeritus of phil- 
osophy, the University of Texas, died, April 2, at the 
age of sixty-six years. Dr. Mitchell had served as in- 
spector of schoo!s (1918-20), Province of Alberta 
(Canada); and adjunct professor of philosophy 
(1923-27), associate professor (1927-33), and pro 


fessor (1933-48), the University of Texas. 


Harold A. Connor, associate professor of advertising 
and marketing, New York University, died, April 3, 
at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. Connor had served 
as head of the department of business administration 
(1930-31), Rider College (Trenton, N. J.); teacher 
(1931-37), Juniata College (Huntington, Pa.); and 
instructor in advertising and marketing (1938-48) 
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and assistant professor and associate professor (since Sunday School Fights Prejudice. Pp. weer Mac- 
¢ —-; ae millan Company, New York 11. 1953. 75. 
1948), New York University. of A practical approach to brotherly love. 
Charles Grimm, retired professor of Romance lan- - 

RGR é nen ‘OLSO} ? p 2 it- 
guages, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), FOLSOM, MARION B. Annual Report 1952, Commit 
, og a : tee for Economic Development. Unpaged. Commit- 
died, April 4, at the age of fifty-eight years. Mr. tee for Economie Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
Grimm, who was born in St. Arsanne (Switzerland), nd York 22, 1953. ; 

, » P a teport of a nonprofit organization directed to conveying 
came to this country in 1913 and had taught (1915- to the public, as a result of research, an interpretation of 


‘ ’ , 9 the place ines - ; » maintenance 
18), Brown School (New York); and (1923-52), Gf onr free society yn PUPHC Policy In the mainte 


Williams College. a 
: 7 ; The Free Enterprise System: Its Structure, Operation, 
Mira B. Wilson, former headmistress, Northfield and Problems. Pp. vii+ 27. Texas Education Agency, 


School for Girls (East Northfield, Mass.), died, April § A¥Stin, Tex. 1953. 6 cents. j 

me : : A resource unit for teachers prepared at the University of 

5, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Wilson had served Texas Workshop in Economic Education. 

as assistant professor of religion and Biblical litera- e 

ture and director of religious and social work at KATZ, BARNEY, AND GEORGE F. J. LEHNER. 

Smith C N ' Mental Hygiene in Modern Living. Pp. ix+544. The 

Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) and had taught Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 1953. $4.50. 

at the <‘urtis Peabody School (Boston) and at Bos- This explains why people behave as they do—as human 
= , : é 3 * so beings sharing common needs and as individuals with in- 

ton University before going to Northfield School in dividual needs. 


1929. She retired in June, 1952. . 


LEE, GORDON CC. An Introduction to Education in 
Modern America. Pp. xiv+555. Henry Holt and 


RECENT Company, New York 17. 1953. $4.50. 
° Hj Of recent years the study of education as a social institu- 
tion has increasingly been recognized as an important, in- 
Es, ) deed a vital, part of collegiate general education. 


NAFTALIN, ARTHUR, et al. (Editors). An Intro- 
duction to Social Science: Personality, Work, Com- 





BILLINGTON, RAY ALLEN. The Protestant Crusade 
1800-1860; A Study of the Origins of American Na- 


tivism. Pp. viii+514. Illustrated. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Ine., New York 16. 1952. (Re-issued.) $6.50. 
First published by Macmillan in 1938. In dealing with 
this important 40-year period, the author has unearthed 
a history of persecution strange in a land boasting demo- 
cratic traditions, 

e 

BONNER, HUBERT. Social Psychology: An Interdis- 
ciplinary Approach. Pp. 439, American Book Com- 
pany, New York 3. 1953. $4.25. 

An important text that unifies data from psychology, soci- 
ology, and cultural anthropology. 
e 

BRONOWSKI, J. The Common Sense of Science. Pp. 
154. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1953. $2.00. 

The author believes that the layman's key to science ts its 
unity with the arts, so this is about the essential nature 
of science as it appears jn the life of each of us today. 

e 

COLEMAN, EARL 8. Sierra Quest. Pp. vi+200. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York 3, 1953. $2.75. 

This is modern western adventure that lets the reader 
savor the integration between rider, horse, and trail, that 
is such a warm and memorable part of every pack trip. 
Boys will enjoy it. 

@ 

DEFERRARI, ROY J. (Editor). Theology, Philosophy 
and History as Integrating Discipline in the Catholic 
College of Arts. Pp. v+336. The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 1953, 
$3.25. 

Proceedings of the Workshop in the Catholic College of 
Liberal Arts, conducted at the Catholic University of 
America from June 12-22, 1951. 
e 
EAKIN, MILDRED MOODY, AND FRANK EAKIN. 


munity. Pp. xvii+372+xxx. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 5, Pa, 1953. 

With the assistance of Andreas G. Papandreau the editors 
have gone beyond professional social scientists for these 
readings. Poets, philosophers, jurists, novelists, and the- 
ologians have contributed their quotas of knowledge and 
wisdom, 

e 


O’FAOLAIN, SEAN. Newman’s Way: The Odyssey 


of John Henry Newman. Pp. xiv+335. The Devin- 
Adair Company, 23 East 26th Street, New York 10. 
1952. $4.50. 

This is the powerful drama of John Henry Newman’s life 
from childhood through Tractarianism and up to his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic Church. 


OSBORNE, ERNEST. ‘‘Democracy Begins in the 


Home.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 192. Pp. 28. 
Illustrated. Publie Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1953. 25 cents; quantity rates. 
Troubled parents seeking to strike a balance between the 
parental mailed fist and the kid glove will find many help- 
ful hints on democratic discipline here. 


ROBBINS, FLORENCE GREENHOE. Educational So- 


eiology: A Study in Child, Youth, School, and Com- 


munity. Pp. x+529. Illustrated. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York 17. 1953. $4.75. 

This rests upon three basic assumptions: respect for the 
words and dignity of personality; faith in the method of 
intelligence as a way of living and working together; be- 
lief in co-operation as a means of implementing decisions 
made in the foregoing atmosphere. 


ROMANELL, PATRICK. Making of the Mexican 


Mind; A Study in Recent Mexican Thought. Pp. ix+ 
213. The University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 8, 
Nebr. 1952. $3.75. 
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This examines for the first time the intellectual contribu- 
tion and significance of contemporary. Mexican thought, 
bringing it te the attention of the English-speaking world. 


‘ KEEPING UP 
SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. Television and Education WITH THE TIMES... 


in the United States. Pp. 131. Press, Film, and P 
Radio in the World Today, Department of State Wash- is the purpose of CREF 
ington 25, D.C. 1952. $1.00. : 
A Unesco publication 











WIENER, NORBERT. E£x-Prodigy: My Childhood and 
Youth. Pp. xii+309. Simon and Schuster, 1230 6th 
Avenue, New York. 1953. $3.95. WHY NOT... 
Nationally known scientist, famous 45 years ago as a child- 


prodigy, the author sets down just what it means to grow P ‘i . 
up with that very mixed blessing. write today to find out how you may retire with 





an income of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
plus an income that fluctuates with dividend earn- 


ANATIONAL SERVICE REL IA BL E and ings and capital values of the common stocks in the 


CRD: Ga PERSONAL snes 
verte onic SERVICE TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


PC 2 oe ME to Colleges and Universities of ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
Mey aes)@ Axe) 2m the Nation and their Personnel. 


Originated and continued b 
sitesi three generations of the Albert COLLEGE RETIREMENT 


family. EQUITIES FUND 


‘ MEMBER NAT A 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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SESSION 


Six Weeks Session— 
June 22 to July 31 


Four Weeks Session— 
August 3 to August 28 








Numerous courses will be offered Reduced tuition rates are offered 
in all divisions of the University. teachers, librarians and ministers 
in active service. 
Special features include workshops 
in Intercultural Relations, Inter- Comfortable rooms are available 
national Affairs, Methods in Fam- i h Delich 
ily Life Education, the Teaching on and near t e campus, Velignt- 
of Science, Nutrition, Driver Edu- ful summer climate. 
cation, and Business Education. 
Organized social, cultural, and 
Faculty includes many recreational activities are pro- 
distinguished guest professors. vided. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WRITE TO DEAN FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN tev. edn. 


by Harry J. Baker 
Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit Public Schools 


This book discusses all types of unusual children from the mentally gifted to the 
psychologically or physiologically handicapped. The new edition includes the ap- 
plication of results of research conducted with disabled World War II veterans to 
similar problems in handicapped children, as well as a summary of the important 
findings of Terman in longitudinal studies of gifted children carried into adult life. 


Published in March. 500 pp. $5.00 


THE WORK OF THE 
MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


by Leslie L. Chisholm 


University of Nebraska 


This exceptional new text, emphasizing the changing needs of postwar American 
youth, studies the place of secondary education in American life, and the role of 
the high school in educating youth for citizenship, family life, economic life, etc. 
It concludes with a practical plan of action for preparing a well balanced program 
for the modern high school. Ready in April. 


The Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 














foxts 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL RELATIONS ev. edn. 


by Ward G. Reeder 


Ohio State University 


Discussing the ways and means of keeping the community informed concerning 
the purposes, accomplishments, conditions and needs of the school, this text pre- 
sents a statement of the aims, importance, scope, tools and procedures of good public- 
school publicity. It also includes a clear discussion of an efficient public relations 
program in the public schools, and desirable methods of conducting such a program. 
Ready in April. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL ev. edn. 


by James B. Edmonson, University of Michigan 
Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College for Teachers 
~ . 
and Francis L. Bacon, University of California 
This is a survey text for the training administrator, and a reference volume for 
the practicing administrator. It now includes new references, recent literature, and 
the latest practices from the field, and features new material on the principalship, 


revised discussions of student government, and the latest material on the Com- 
munity College. Coming in the Spring. 


She Macmillan Compan Yb 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





























Outstanding = Poe Reference Ss. SS 


ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Wendell W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers College 


JUST PUBLISHED—A balanced, compre- 
hensive account of adolescent development 
covering the physical, emotional, intellec- 
tual, moral, and social aspects of growth. 
Written from the genetic point of view, it 
maintains throughout a concept of the 


unity and integrity of developing individ- 
ual. Incorporating results of recent clinical 
studies of large groups and of individuals, 
the book gives clear insight into the nature 
of changes taking place in young people. 
93 ills., 45 tables, 557 pages. -# 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Its Meaning and Implementation 
Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado; with 21 Contributing Authorities 


AN INVALUABLE symposium by leading 
educators presenting the philosophy of 
education for life adjustment in terms of 
its theory, practice, and relationship to tra- 
ditional educational ideas. Explains what 
can be done in the various subject fields of 


the secondary school program to develop 
facilities for more effective experiences that 
will help students adjust to the challenge 
and opportunities of their environment. 491 
pages. $4.75 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


D. Welty Lefever, University of Southern California; Archie M. Turrell, 
John Muir College; and Henry |. Weitzel, Pasadena City Schools 


BASED ON sound educational theory and 
the authors’ wide and diversified experi- 
ence, this book offers latest methods cover- 
ing all phases of the guidance program. 
Stresses the importance of both the “‘spe- 
cialty staff’ and ‘education-as-guidance” 


points of view. Fully covers the vital prob- 
lem of introducing guidance to the class- 
room where it can help provide experiences 
that are integrated with the student’s over- 
all activities. Rev. Ed. 24 ills., 16 tables, 
577 pages. $4.75 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edwin R. Guthrie and Francis F. Powers 
Both of the University of Washington 


PRESENTS the more important psycho- 
logical facts and theories that have a direct 
application to educational practice. The 
book is based on the belief that the psy- 
chology of learning is the core of educa- 
tional psychology, and that the true test of 


learning theory is its influence on the all- 
round growth of the student when applied 
in the classroom. In addition to standard 
topics, discussions cover creative activity, 
school levels, curriculum, school leadership, 


etc. 530 pages. $4.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Connecticut; Paul R. Grim, University 
of Minnesota; and William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


EXAMINES the aims and techniques of 
secondary education today and provides a 
sound basis for evaluating school practices. 
Discussions are based upon principles of 
adolescent development and learning, and 
the democratic way of life. Particular atten- 


tion is given to helping the individual teacher 
understand his duties, responsibilities, and op- 
portunities. Covers the experience-centered 
curriculum; describes typical as well as bet- 
ter practices. 580 pages. $4.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. [5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 














